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Lansino, January 29th, 1857. 
HENRY P. TAPPAN, 

Ohcmcellor of the University of Michigan : 

Deab Sir : — ^The undersigned having enjoyed the 
pleasure of listening to your excellent address on the subject of Educa- 
tion, delivered in the Hall of the House of Representatives, last evening, 
and believing its publication would be highly useful and gratifying to 
the people of the State and others interested in that most important 
subject, respectfully solicit a copy thereof for that purpose. 

We are, with sentiments of regard. 

Very respectfully yours, &c., 
A. H. REDFIELD, 
EDMUND B FAIRFIELD, 
SYLVESTER ABEL, 
HENRY LEDYARD, 
PERLEY BILLS. 



University of Michigan,) 
February 2d, 1867. } 

To the Eon, Messrs. Hedfield, Bills^ Abel and others : 

» 

Gentlemiin : — I beg to acknowledge the honor you have done me 
in requesting a copy of my address for publication. It affords me great 
pleasure to comply .with a request so courteously made by members of 
the Honorable Senate. There is no reason why I should withhold my 
address from publication; and it certainly could not be issued under 
more flattering auspices. 

I am, very respectfully, 

l^our obedient servant, 

HENRY P. TAPPAN. 



j^DDHESS. 



Qenilemen — Members of the Honorable Senate^ 

and of the Honorable House of Bepresentatives^ 

and Fellow Citizens of Michigan : 

I thank you for the courtesy which has granted me the use of this 
Hall for the purpose of speaking on a subject, not among the least of 
those on which you are called to legislate, one of the deepest interest 
to you in all the relations of life, and one which comprises the sphere 
of my own particular duties. Called to preside over a State institu- 
tion, and therefore, properly an officer of the State myself, it is in all 
respects appropriate that I should appear before you to give an account 
of the condition of that Institution, and to represent its interests. In 
the remarks I propose to make this evening, however, I shall not con- 
fine myself to the University, but shall endeavor to expound some of 
the great principles of Education, both as they lie in my own mind, 
and as I find them existing in that admirable system of pubUc Education 
which has already given Michigan a high and enviable position among 
her sister States. If I shall not advance anything positively new, I 
may at least serve to afford entertainment for the hour, and do a not 
unprofitable service, in collecting together in one view those scattered 
thoughts, the force of which every man acknowledges, while he claims 
them as his own. 

The life of man is two-fold : he has an outer life and an inner life. 
The outer life is a life of action, of industry, of art. The inner life is 
a life of thought, of reasoning, of desire, emotion and passion, of pur- 
pose and volition. In his outer life, he exerts his power over matter, 
and over whatever is objective to him — whatever he can handle and 
modify, or talk to and influence. In his inner life he exerts his power 
over himself — in directing and cultivating his power olf thinking and 
reasoning, in developing^^and regulating his emotions and passions, in 
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disciplining himself in right principles and worthy designs, in gaining 
and ripening all virtues — courage bravery, endurance, patience, mod- 
esty, truthfulness, benevolence, charity, the love of God and man, 
^ His outer life exhibits his achievements in agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, law and ggyernment, ^social o yg gni^tion, Science, Litera^ 
ture, and the ar^p'gpbtjjjty^ psStltidt^apffe^miJ^eligion and charity, 
in whatever represents the improvements he has made in the world — 
the state of civilization to which he has advanced himself. His inner 
life shows the moving springs ot all that has been achieved in his outer 
life — the ideal conception, the ruling desire, the thoughtful calculation, 
the acute Invention, the skilful combination, the steady and indomita- 
ble purpose, the observation, the reasoning process, the definite con- 
clusion — in fine, thQ>^r>0>rj&ig| W^*«psS^tiul) 1%x;th&tigUh«iifi^^4i^ 
^ower oCt<dliittlflf«>«fC&e%i|)^ib^^ W;> 

I}^<5p|l^%4!^^?J>e^^ minister to his sustenance, his 

good, his enjoyment. His inner life shows the conscious experience of 

^mr^l^m^-^^^^W^ i'^y^'W^iSJKje^- ^e*Mri fWp|*ro 
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*^' liothin^ foi*; us lUnlfess^JBy ^^erv^" our dibughts,^ give \is kilasfetidn ^d 
' "ciMtrtbcrte W^ ; '"' ^y^ 

r^ " ■ -^t^' m^st 'daintr'fcbfl^ of tio value to hnn ^hiiehks lost thfe' seffse 
' ^t^ enjoyiri'etit ) A splendid hbiiseT ricHy fhrhfehed, aiiy gay gtfAnOT 
'*ar^ vSnWe^s io trim tirHo isagomzed'"WitH d^^^^ ^e li&ftiS/W 
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))fsp^Bxit inteator, while it provided more refined and wholesome food, 
must call into being sister arts, that all together may give birth to 
higher, forms of life, and inspire man with a sense of his noble capaci- 
ties, and of the grand possibilities which open before him. The inner 
life of the' few scatters .thoughts among the many. The scattered 
ttbpughts are a divine seed sown in human hearts. From them are 
]>om new conditions of human society. These new conditions are 
facts. which react upon human thought, far and wide. Then thinkers, 
.and seekers afler Science, and poets, historians, and orators, and 
Inventors of useful arts, and legislators, and statesmen are multiplied. 
The inner life developing, gives birth to the outer life. The outer life 
improving, calls forth more richly the inner life. Thus thought and 
work embrace each other. The one, the divine Apollo — fills the world 
with light and melody : The other, — Hercules — the god of strength — 
subdues the earth by his appointed labors. 

Thought and work carry forward civilization from age to age. The 
wonders of modem improvement show the combined agency of 
thought and work. 

Thought without work would be an abstract contemplation. Work 
without thought would be a blind man groping about. 

I would remark here, however, that it is far more easy to send out 
Work into the field of labor unaccompanied by Thought, than to set 
Thought a thinking so that he shall not call out loudly for Work. 
Work may employ his hands rudely and unskilfully, and accomplish 
little, simply, because Thought is not beside him. The condition of 
savage tribes, the condition of many nations, the condition of many 
individuals whom we may have observed, is a sufficient evidence of 
this. Work, indeed, when he aims to make improvement, never 
exerts himself wholly in vain. But then this very fact; that lie aims 
to make improvement, shows that Thought is beside him. But we all 
know that Work is often very busy in a beaten or random track, 
where no improvement is aimed at. 

On the other hand the first business of Thought is to think ; while, 
it is not the proper business of Work to work without thought. 

The very business of Thought implies advance in knowledge, the 
unraveling of difficulties, and wider explorations ; while the business 
of Work does not necessarily imply improvemwit, and may make 
only destruction. Thought may be ill-directed, and may not pursue 
the best methods, and therefore may fall into errors : but, then the very 
effort of thinking is in itself good, and is a search after truth and knowl- 
edge. All thought therefore it may be hoped accomplishes some- 
thing : the search after the elixir of life and the philosopher's stone, 
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led the way to the discoveries of Chemistry ; the drealfts of astrology 
led men to observe the stars ; and the absurdities of metempsychods 
contained the ideas of retribution and immortality. 

But one thing is certain, that all thought which leads to real knoinrl* 
'Cdge must end in some work of improvement. 

The distinction so often made between abstract and practical knowl* 
edge is a very absurd one. Science has its abstract methods and fcnr- 
mula, but science always aims at realities. The formula by which 
Newton demonstrated the law of gravitation ; the formulae by which 
La Place demonstrated the mechanism of the heavens ; the formula 
by which Le Verrier demonstrated the existence of another planet ; 
the formulae which mechanicians and engineers employ in their calcu- 
lations ; the formulae which chemists employ to represent the compo- 
sitions of elements, are all abstract : but are not Astrononly, Mechan- 
ics and Chemistry, real Sciences ? Do they not teach us the laws of 
the Heavens and the Earth ? 

And even Metaphysics, which is deemed abstract beyond all things 
^se, is conversant with the laws of our being, the constitution of the 
universe, the being of a God, and contains the fundamental principles 
of thought, of law, of legislation, of morals and of religion. 

If all these Sciences, and together with them, the beautiful arts, 
only ministered to the increase of our knowledge, the dicipline of our 
faculties, and the multiplication of the enjoyments of our inner life, 
they would be in the highest degree useful to us, in the proper sense ; 
for, we have seen, that our inner life is our most real life, since all that 
we mean by happiness is experienced here. But in addition to this, 
who does not know, that Astronomy has given birth to the art of Nav- 
igation ; that the abstractions of Mechanical Science build our ships, 
dig our canals, construct our rail roads, build our bridges, and have 
hung a rail road on wires, over the foaming gulf beneath Niagara, and 
made it as firm as the neighboring rocks ; that Chemical Science ex- 
pounds the principles of Agriculture and Manufactures, and makes 
them simple and intelligible arts ; that the principles of the fine arts 
determine the harmonious colors of all our useful fabrics, the forms of 
our dwellings, and our furniture, and of a thousand implements of 
•daily use 1 

The whole universe is the result of thought and work. God thought 
from eternity. In the universe, in its creation, its progress, its chan- 
ges, he is embodying thought. The abstractions of Eternity take the 
forms of time and space. And in our thinking, what are we aiming 
at, but to gain the knowledge of His works by connecting facts with 
principles and laws 1 And in our works, what are we aiming at but 
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suicidal. It is the education of the people we are aiming at ; the edu- 
cation of the whole people ; it is a system of education, that shall com- 
prehend all education ; — which, of necessity, beginning at the lowest 
grade, shall not stop short of the highest ; a system which, bringing 
the rudiments of education to every man's door, shall, at the same 
time, provide all the higher grades ; and open fountains of knowledge, 
^containing, all the science and learning which the human mind has ar- 
rived at, so freely, that all who choose, may come and drink to their 
fullest satisfaction. In ordaining a system of education, the rights of 
humanity demand, the spirit of a free people claiming all the privileges 
which belong to man demand, that we shall not confine its scope to a 
primary education, nor yet to a secondary ; but, that we shall afford 
the means and opportunities of gaining all knowledge, and of making 
\iacholars as ripe, and as renowned as the world can produce. 

But in addition to this, there is a grand principle which we must 
look at, and that is, that no part of our educational system can be 
perfected, without introducing all the parts and combining them into a 
harmonious whole. 

I have already discussed this principle in my Annual Report to the 
Regents, copies of which have been laid on your tables. What I shall 
now say will only be supplementary to that. 

That the perfection of each part of a system of Education requires 
the development of all the parts, appears from several considerations. 

FmsT. — ^From the natural order of the development of the mind, 
and the several stages through which it passes. These correspond to 
the order and stages of the physical development. With respect to both 
body and mind, we begin our career in the utter feebleness of infancy ; 
we find our first strength, and collect our first remembered experiences 
in childhood ; we gain our vigorous and determined growth in youth ; 
and we realize our ripened powers in manhood. 

Now any series of gymnastic exercises, adapted to promote our 
physical growth, would be required to follow the indications of nature ; 
and childhood, youth, and early manhood, would each demand their 
peculiar exercises. But not only this : the exercises of each period 
would have to be ordered in reference to the exercises of the succeed- 
ing period, each to introduce the other and to prepare for it. Our 
gymnastics for the child would- contemplate the fact that the child is 
passing into a second period of growth, and would not be conducted as 
if the child were always to remain a child ; and so our gymnastics for 
the youth would look forward to manhood ; and our gymnastics for 
early manhood would be the winding up of the previous discipline, 
and would be ordered according to the developed capacities and ripened 
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strwigth. And thus the entire series of exercises would form a sys- 
tem of regular gradations^ where each gradation is necessary to con- 
stitute the whole, and where the first and second find their end and 
completeness in the attainment of a strong and noble manhood. 

Analagous to this are the exercises which serve to develop the 
mind. Education is a two-fold process : a process of accumulating 
knowledge, and a process of unfolding the capacities of knowledge ; 
and these two processes go on harmoniously together. Our capacities 
of knowledge are given us for the purpose of gaining knowledge, and 
the labors and acts of gaining knowledge develope and strengthen the 
capacities of knowledge. ' 

The three periods ot life we have mentioned are peculiarly the 
periods of education : for, although education, really, never comes to 
an end, yet, during these periods, those principles are acquired, and 
that discipline is accomplished which fix the character, and determine 
the destiny. Now, there are knowledges peculiarly adapted to the 
natural capadties and proclivities of childhood, and calculated best to 
unfold the mind during this period. The same is true of the succeed- 
ing periods. And these knowledges adapted to the several periods^, 
properly follow each other both logically and psychologically : I mean 
that one knowledge properly makes preparation for and introduces 
another : and that the discipline of the mind effected by the acquisitioii 
of one knowledge, makes preparation for, and introduces that which is 
effected by the next in order. And so the mind easily and naturally, 
and without being forced, grows in knowledge, and unfolds and 
strengthens its capacities. 

It is in this ordering of knowledge after knowledge, by logical con- 
nections, and made to correspond to the successive periods of disci- 
pline, that the science and art of education consists : the greatest of 
all sdences — the greatest of all arts, for it is the building up of the 
human soul in truth, beauty, and goodness, preparing it for a useful 
and noble life on earth, and for glory and immortality when tlus 
earthly scene shall close. 

Now from this view of education, it is very evident, that all the 
gradations and parts are closely linked together, and form one harmo- 
nious system. We may not educate the child as if he were to remain 
a child, nor the youth as if he were to remain a youth ; but childhood 
reaches forward to youth, and youth to manhood, and manhood brings 
together all the results and makes the last and crowning effort of dts- 
eipline. 

It may be the misfortune of many of us that we have not been con- 
ducted through this orderly and harmonious discipline ; but <m^ mis- 
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the school of manhood ; from the Primary School to the University. 

In the development of a system of Education, we can no more stop 
short at the Primary School, or at the Intermediate School, than the 
growth of the mind can stop short at childhood, or yonth ; or the 
growth of knowledge can pause in the elements, or in the first stages 
of development from these elements. On the other hand, in conduct- 
ing such a system, we can no more leap from childhood to manhood, 
ignoring the discipline of youth, than we can leap from the elements 
of knowledge to its last developments, ignoring the intermediate pro- 
cesses ; or push the powers of the child into the powers of the man, 
ignoring the growth of these powers during the period of youth. 

How clear it is that the growth of mind, and the growth of knowl- 
edge both alike answer to the necessary parts of a true Educational 
system ; and that the Primary School, the Intermediate School, and 
the University, each developed to its proper measures, each perfected 
in its place, and in relation to its immediate ends, and all bound to- 
gether in the natural harmonies of progressive thought and progressive 
knowledge, make up that complete and beautiful system, equally ap 
proved by philosophy, and confirmed by the experience of mankind. 

To this division of our discussion belongs another consideration of 
the highest moment : the relation of the ripest developments of knowl- 
edge to the first stages of knowledge ; the relation of the maturest 
growth of mind to the first stages of growth ; and the consequent rela- 
tion of the highest grade of an Educational System to the lower 
grades. 

When knowledge has reached its ripest developments, then the 
elementary facts and principles, and the first growth from them, are 
placed in a clearer light; and become more perfectly understood. The 
reason is obvious : The elements are illustrated in the process of 
development ; and in the last development, alone, are their full com- 
pass and bearing made manifest. 

The principles are now fully wrought out,so that we are now placed in 
a position to understand them. Thus it is only when we have reached 
Algebra that we can complete the science of arithmetical calculation, 
and explain its principles : it is only when we have reached the highest 
Mechanics that we can explain the simplest rules of mechanical skill, 
which were, at first, learned by bare experimenting, such as the build- 
ing of houses, ships, and bridges, and the construction of a variety of 
implements, in ordinary use : it is only in the latest developments of 
CJhemistry that we are made to understand the processes of agriculture, 
mining, and manufactures ; and the triie composition and proper uses 
of all the substances of nature : it is only the most profound invest! 
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gations in Physiology which adequately explain the structure of plaiiis 
and animals with whose general conformation we have always been 
familiar : it is only the highest Astronomy which corrects our rules of 
navigation : it is only the widest observation)^, and the acutest reason- 
ings in Meteorology, that explain those phenomena of clouds, and 
lightnings, and winds, and rains, and of variable temperature, whicli 
all men notice, and upon which they all attempt to become weather 
prophets : it is only the profoundest philosophy which explains the 
simplest facts of the human consciousness ; and it is only the most 
perfect literature that reveals the full power of the elements of lan- 
guage. We might multiply illustrations indefinitely. 

And so, likewise, in the maturest growth of mind alone, can we 
adequately comprehend the principles which regulated the earliest 
growth. It is not in childhood and youth that we comprehend our- 
selves. In manhood we have attained a development which enables 
us to understand the previous periods. And so it is manhood that 
must direct childhood and youth. And hence it is cultivated manhood 
that must ordain the principles of Education for the child and the 
youth, and prepare the fitting instrumentalities. Tribes utterly bar- 
barous do not reach even the invention of an alphabet, any more^ 
than a child invents an alphabet for itself. The very existence of an 
alphabet presupposes some inspiration to thought, and the possession 
of some ideas worthy to be recorded. And hence, whenever an alphar 
bet is formed, a literature already exists. 

This may be taken as a type of the relation of the highest grade of 
Education to the lowest. No barbarous people ever move on in a 
mass towards education. Some one individual, or some few individu- 
als, led by some extraordinary circumstances, or inspired by higher 
genius, or by both combined, separate from the mass, attain a met'*' 
ure of cultivation, and lead on Education. A Cadmus who has attained 
the consciousness of Divine thought and aspirations, invents an alpha- 
bet and writes ; and, like a god, he teaches his fellow men. 

The highest order of intellect instructs the lower. He who has 
caught the lamp of knowledge from the skies, passes it around. The 
teachers of mankind have ever be^i comparatively the few. The great 
discoverers of Science the few. The great poets, artists, philosophers, 
historians, orators, statesmen, and heroes, the few. 

And these were the lamp bearers of truth and knowledge, the lead- 
ers of all improvement and civilization, the founders of institutions, 
the regenerators of mankind. And thus, in the progress of education, 
the schools of philosophy, and the higher institutions of learning, of 
necessity, first came into existence. For these were associations of 
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see ; but, first of all provide the great power of creating education- 
be sure that you have the gift to dispense, ere you undertake freely to 
dispense it. 

This, after all, is the great want of our country, in respect to educa- 
tion — the want of properly qualified teachers. We can raise the fimds, 
we can build the school houses ; but where shall we get the teachers. 

Our primary education is defective, and must forever be defective, 
until this want is supplied. Our secondary, our intermediate education 
cannot be developed until this want is supplied. And we never can 
have efficient colleges and universities, until we have a sufficient num- 
ber of ripe scholars and professors to conduct them. I heard, last 
summer, an eminent man, and a sufficient authority on this subject, 
remark, in speaking of the establishment of a great and complete Uni- 
versity at Albany, or New York, that in his opinion, it was possible 
to establish only one such institution in our country, at the present 
time, for the reason that in our country we' could not find eminent 
scholars enough to supply more than one. 

From the lowest to the highest institutions the great want is of the 
same character. 

Now in establishing a system of public education, for the time being, 
we shall be compelled to employ such teachers, in all grades of educa- 
tion, as we can find. We can only do our best. But then in arran- 
ging such a system, our great aim must be to arrange it in such a way, 
that in its natural working it shall go to supply this want. We may, 
indeed call in teachers from abroad ; and this, at the beginning we 
shall be under the necessity of doing to a greater or less extent. But 
we cannot consent to place ourselves, perpetually in such a condition 
of dependence : besides, it is utterly impossible for us to supply our- 
selves, fully, with teachers in this way. 

We imist have a system which at the same time, that it operates to 
educate the people at large, accordingly as they seek education in its 
different degrees, must operate also to raise up teachers for every 
grade of institution, and thus keep the great machine in motion, just 
as in a manufactory, we must arrange such a system of operation, that 
we shall both manufacture the needed fabrics, and instruct and multi- 
ply skilful workmen to keep the manufactory in operation. 

But, it may be said this must follow as a natural and necessary 
result. But it cannot follow as a natural and necessary result, unless, 
we adopt a proper system. 

Let us suppose a people to determine that they will have only a 
system of primary schools, and that education shall not go beyond 
this. Would such a system sustain itself? 
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Bj no means. In the first place, such a system could not supply 
the school books : for the spelling book, the reading book, the arith- 
metic, the grammar, and so on, which are to be used here, cannot be 
made here, but must be supplied by a higher measure of knowledge 
than is gained here. The boy or girl who has finished at a primary 
school is not competent to make the books out of which this school is 
to be instructed. All know that our school books are not made by 
those who have acquired only the knowledge which is taught in pri- 
mary schools. 

In the second place, a primary school cannot educate the teachers 
for primary schools. A boy or girl direct from such a school is no 
more competent to teach in such a school than to write books for it. 
More knowledge and discipline must be gained somewhere else before 
the office of a teacher can be undertaken. A system of education, 
therefore, embracing only the primary school, must break to pieces. 

Hence we must have a higher grade of school, for the education of 
teachers for the primary school. This higher grade, in general, we 
have in the form of Academies or Union Schools ; and, especially, to 
teach the principles and art of teaching, in Normal Schools. We all 
acknowledge then that we must have a secondary grade of schools. 

But, now, next, let us suppose a people to determine to embrace in 
their system of education only primary, and secondary or union schools, 
and normal schools. 

The same difficulty would arise with respect to our secondary 
grade — our union and normal schools. Here as in the primary grade, 
the teacher must come from a higher grade of education. 

The measure of education gained in the secondary grade, does not fit 
the pupil to write the books for that grade, nor to teach in it, unless, it 
be in the lower classes. Those who conduct our Normal, Union and 
Agricultural schools have been educated in Colleges, or have, in some 
other way, reached the measure of knowledge taught there. 

Let us next proceed to the Colleges where we have a still higher 
grade of education, and now the question becomes, how shall we fur- 
nish professors for the Colleges 1 Can we take the graduates of a Col- 
lege and make professors of them at once f They may be fitted to 
teach in the institutions below the College ; and the best graduates 
as tutors or assistants, under the full professor, may teach the lower 
<5lasses in College. To be a proper professor in the College a man 
afber he graduates must ripen himself in languages or in mathematics, 
or in any branch to which he specially addicts himself, by several 
years hard study. Thus our best professors, and those worthy of the 
name have done ; and not a few have gone abroad to reach advanta- 
ges which they cannot find at home. 
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I am here not so much the advocate of the UniTersity in particular, 
a^ the advocate of a true system of Public Education, of which the 
University is a necessary and very important part. The idea of this 
•system I by no means claim to have originated. This is an honor 
■^' "^Juch does not belong to me. It is to the honor of Michigan that the 

ipen who figured in her earliest history clearly conceived of this sys- . 
t^m and early promulgated it. The documents compiled by the late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the book entitled " Public In- 
-struction and School Law," alone gives the fullest evidence of this. 
I doubt whether I have at any time, while in this State, advanced a 
sentiment on our system of education in which these documents do 
not anticipate me. Sure I am, that I have not advanced anything in 
which I am not fully sustained by the spirit of these documents. 

There has always been abroad in this State the idea of a gre^t and 
true University; of schools preparatory to it, once known as "Branches," 
and now virtually revived again in the system of Union Schools ; and 
of Primary District Schools. Indeed, from the discussion through 
which you have permitted me to conduct you, it is perfectly •evident 
that no proper system of education can be devised which does not 
embrace these gradations, and that their proportional and full devel- 
opment is the perfection of such a system. When I Came to Michi- 
^n, judging from your educational documents, I found the stream of 
public opinion moving in this direction. I thought it the right direc- 
tion. I threw myself into the stream, desirous only of moving with 
it, and of contributing, according to my ability, to the energy of its 
movement. 

Regarding this then as the system which you had really adopted, I 
«aw very plainly, what every one admits, that in none of its parts was 
it fully developed. 

The University, instead of answering to its name, was only a small 
College. In the intermediate graue there was only one State Institution 
— the Normal School. That the Primary Schools had by no means 
reached their proper measure, I had daily evidence of, in the young 
men who resorted to the University. It was plain from their exami- 
^Lation for admission that in the school of childhood as well as in the 
school of youth — ^in the primary as well as in the preparatory school, 
they had not received that thorough and systematic discipline, which is 
indispensable as a proper introduction to the courses of the University : 
so that at the very time they were pursuing a higher education they 
were under the necessity of making up many defects in their earlier 
^ucation. 

Within a few years past the whole system has been advancing. The 



Primary Schoola hare been improved throi^k the mflnence of the 
Normal School and Teachers' Assoeiations. -Union Schools,- then just 
commencing, are rapidly coming into being. The people have sho-v^ 
here a most enlightened and commendable zeal. An Agricultural. 
School also has been established, and is just going into operation. < 

The advance in the University has, unquestionably been marked, and 
decided. We have, now, not only the classical course in which the 
Latin and Greek languages are required for admission ; we have also 
a scientific course, and a course in civil engineering, for admission to 
which no knowledge of the Latin and Greek is required ; and in addi« 
tion to these, we have a select or partial course, in which students pur- 
sue such branches as they may particularly desire to qualify them- 
selves in. 

' Our last year's catalogue shows that somewhat more than one half 
of the students of the department of Science, Literature and the Arts 
belonged to the three courses, for admission to which the Latin and 
Greek languages are not required. The students in these courses enjoy 
all the privileges of the University, with equal freedom and fullness, 
with the students in the classical courses. 

The number of students, too, has greatly increased. The Medical 
Class has always been large. It has more than retained its original 
number, while the advantages for instruction have been much enlarged 
in the chemical laboratory, and in the means of illustration generally. 

The Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, which in the 
Catalogue of 1852-3 shows the names of only sixty students, contained 
last year nearly two hundred and fifty students ; and will this yeiar 
number more than three hundred, which together with one hundred 
and seventy medical students will swell our Catalogue to nearly five 
hundred. 

We have now also in operation a Department of Analytical Chem- 
istry with a Laboratory, which is not surpassed by any other in the 
Union. 

Here students are taught practical Chemistry, and are made to an- 
alyze the various substances of the earth, and to pursue a course of 
experiments directly connected with Agriculture and Manufactures ; 
and are thus prepared both for industrial life, and for undertaking the 
office of giving instruction in Chemical Science. 

The school of Engineering, under the direction of two very able 
professors, both of whom graduated at West Point at the head of their 
respective classes, will ere long perform a very important work for the 
State, in supplying from its own youth an efficient corps of Engi- 
neers. 
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But how shall we keep up the supply of Teaehers and Professors for 
the University itself ] By '^hat is properly a University course of | 

:«tudy. Young men can now graduate as Bachelors of Arts, Bachelors 
of Science, and as Civil Engineers : and after this they can pursue their 
.studies to advantage at the University for one or two years longer in 
-special courses of Science and Literature. But for the full and proper 
development of this University course which lies beyond the point of 
;graduation, we need more books, more apparatus, some additional 
buildings, and more Professors and Teachers. 
' Let it be remembered that where we have only six thousand vol- 
umes, we ought to have at least twenty thousand volumes, whether to 
meet our necessary wants, or to approach the standard of Eastern 
iinstitutions. On apparatus, we have expended hundreds of dollars, 
when we ought to expend as many thousands. Altogether we have 
expended only about seventy thousand dollars on buildings. The 
Union school house at Ann Arbor, erected by its citizens, has cost 
nearly half that sum. Can any one tell me how much the State Prison 
at Jackson has cost, and how much the Asylum for the Insane will cost 
:at Kalamazoo *? I have met with no statement as to the former ; but^ 
It must have been a large sum. 

I have heard the latter estimated at four hundred thousand dollars^ 
'nearly as much as the present available University fund. With these 
expenditures, I, of course, can find no fault. While crime exists we 
must have States prisons, whatever they may cost ; and Asylums for 
the Insane and Blind are noble and divine charities, which a great and 
humane State may never refuse. I shall ever be one of their warmest 
advocates. I mention these only for the sake of comparison, and I 
ask, if so much is necessary for the punishment of crime, then what 
ought we to be willing to do in the way of Education to prevent it? 
and if so large a sum is reasonably necessary to make suitable pro- 
vision for the blind and insane, who fortunately for humanity always 
form a small proportion of any population, then what may reasonably 
be required to endow and carry out an Institution which stands at the 
head of your Educational System, and where those who have eyes to 
see, and minds to perceive are to be educated ; — an Institution designed 
to educate no very limited number, since here must be educated Cler- 
gymen, Physicians, Lawyers, Civil Engineers, Chemists, Astronomers, 
Scientific men generally. Authors, and Teachers and Professors of the 
lughest grade — those who contribute most' to the general diffusion of 
knowledge, who discharge the most important and sacred offices of 
society, who make our books, newspapers and periodicals, who perform 
the highest labors in Education, and who give substantial character 
imd grandeur to a nation 1 
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The facts of history, and the facts of daily observation cannot be- 
disputed. Now there is no fact more luminous in history, no fact 
more clear to the widest observation, than that Universities have led 
the way in science, in literature, in art, in legislation, in general educa- 
tion, in the whole march of modern civilization. 

From the University of Wittemberg came forth Luther and the 
Reformation : from the University of Cambridge came forth Bacon 
and Newton : from the University of Oxford came forth Locke. What 
spells are about these names ! What streams of thought and inflo^ 
ence spread out over the wide world from these single minds ! From 
the University of Paris came forth La Place, Arago, and Le Verrier - 
from Jena came forth Alexander Von Humboldt. What would the 
world do without such men ? 

Go to the great Universities of Europe ; go to such institutions ih 
our own country as Yale and Harvard ; and do you not find that hero 
were reared the men who have made science, literature, jurisprudence, 
medicine. Theology, Philosophy — ^who in their immortal works is 
every department of knowledge, have opened the fountains whence 
have issued those streams which in their abundant frillness are carry>- 
ing blessings far and wide, and reaching the humblest of our race? 

In our University we have laid the foundations of such an institu- 
tion ; but we have done nothing more. I have spoken of a Library^ 
we have not only few books, we have no Library building, and we have 
been obliged to fit up rooms in our old buildings. Nor have we » 
building for a Museum which, as well as a Library building ought to 
be fire proof; although, we have extensive collections in Natural his^ 
tory. And, here I would mention a fact honorable to our State as well 
as to our University. Lieutenant Trowbridge, a native of Michigan, 
a graduate of West Point, and for some time an assistant Professor 
there, and latterly entrusted by Dr. Bache with an important and dan- 
gerous service — ^the superintendence of the coast survey on our Pacific 
coast, in addition to his regular duties in that service, made a moi^i 
valuable collection in Natural History consisting of three hundred 
new specimens, for the Smithsonian Institute. The Institute gratified 
with his intelligence and zeal, returned to him from his collection 
duplicates of all the specimens, and added seven hundred specimens 
more from its Museum. Before he knew of our intention to call him 
to a professorship, he had already in his own mind dedicated this noble 
collection of one thousand specimens to the University of his native 
State. We on our part, knew not until after we had called him, what 
a dowry he was to bring with him. 

We ;,have no place in which tb arrange these specimens when they 
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MLj chapel or public bali'ij.ttid/artrtxfmpenoditoiiiiearft^farth^^ 
AfitbfiitcinRf^iiof tbille'haUoo^tii€f(iio)(>ii/felibol/^l^^ (NwAm- 

moWe |)afr0rfflpoI|9nrjofHtU$ nete^fy/'Of ^ln(r6nihIgitbei]DaItlb!nrjef^^ 
liHjfiw^raviildrrasaiitainis^M >A%eilf^ siaffioe.vi(f II oiU 

eitizens of Detroit within four or five fliimnuafclJiicliiiD^iMidrjHMoM 
dtaiM4)d0lslNkiwHl/$^be(teB(j^ fbr hf}AKaBDi^'kM^7VJIixio)Lf thferedre, 

i»ilJQBdrrjrtfir)dmoDat|5tlbeiSto LSEbidiCFbser^fttoojiidai&on^ 

4ipttQ0, $ni fWftib^ mvbmMwf^dnm loiAv cmpki^4/.orlN6;ginit9€M 
fiert^tw^roan'lbo^cakbagBfl'lrif ^simaa khmpiljiv/ I>r!4; 'u\\ p.^iUi-A-Mcl ^nf 

mm Sx«»«?pM^^g}ft4ftt^r^^ 

tary professor. The scientific depsJSpf^,t^{#% S?^off^v«»^ 
« West Point employ twelve instructors. 
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We need at this moment a professor of ^English iJitttiMiim/iittuii 
iJBrf«fi^i^)Sis*Wiri«5^iPi^i^ «^ of 

BOHfi;^^ftlJ ,!^l?/ftfli^^iiJfcaillti^t»tift/ttol; areihkirditoKleiAerilJalfi*. 
sity a free institution. Hence, as our students increise^cpaat'iiKfl&fdsill^ 

ffii ^>%flbP^f^^»\M oi4Qt%iKflsi»fllitijr[|M50O5dJngTo th»iiiDlAei|)te7^ 
its founders, and for making it an8wer.)itAllgtelM}d|i]i)ilitouln8jttltCd&a^ 

When we inquire respecting its necessary expenses, we aJ«!W(Uili& 
St^^f «RflttiJte§%iqfoft»!^fl ;«lrfI«g«Wrf«W«riAI«haougii|(tia ttiflfe^nt 

Ohio, for example, has many of these, and yet she has not moit^fttflft 

compass of a New Englan<^(^yj|g^iii ^Sbto^jiaap^pe^ 
|hftiPM% Srfi.5»flli^iP«ii^©^iii^ bufcijfchii ««»iftiibt««6Bm- 

ihffib^Wf w^Mffif^^^i||t>ji^^3frtjai ^kd^winvBq^Ui'.diB'ki MtF«ft 

itluly^^i^® l^8lfiJfBffl«r^j,^ttel^Ii6jw^IiMqiy^^t(ioip^^^^ 

SSB^^ ,!KS*Pfe o/5)WtJ^Wl«*e f iwb(»cai^ wer eiii/el©rf4tt6iilfeft6'i8«li«M4 

ffl!P5?d!P W&o"^i^ iJiim*rfJi^fW>lf«o^fe«*en>sai^«** *>eiJ!efi 
colleges: We can raise up in different parts Qinoiiifii§6^e^§(^ 

k^lvM/9i^qdiidi<Ahi9&Ia00 iHw 



MiW^^(fe^feflf'^i^ofJfoatri»hl^ bt» «dganiJi**f aaft&>tfI#e^lMaF 

wmch we do not desire to place our highest Stati(txdlCii^9Jdb^i^4eit>d)t 

!Bfco sriT Aoum ^soo .1«um aoiljvoubs ')o m^Ktex^ 'iwolo :rTcq ifor>a 
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Take Harvard University and Yale College. Surely the great State 
of Michigan does not desire to place its University lower than the 
chief i-institutions of the comparatively small states of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

Now it is a fact worthy of our attention, that these institutions have 
not one-third more students than we have ; while they have nearly 
two-thirds more instructors. I have the treasurer of Harvard's report, 
from which it appears that one hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
are annually expended to carry on that institution. I have not the 
treasurer of Yale's report, but as the number of instructors and stu- 
dents in this institution is about equal to that of Harvard, the expenses 
must correspond. 

Union College, Schenectady, had originally grants and endowments 
exceeding ours. To these the President, Dr. Nott, has added an 
endowment of 600,000 dollars. 

Columbia College, New York, has an endowment of more than twa 
millions. 

Peter Cooper of New York has alone founded a Scientific Institute 
by a gift of 500,000 dollars, which some estimate as one-fourth of his 
estate. 

To the Astor Library^ New York, 600,000 dollars have been appro- 
priated by the original founder, and his son. 

This all goes to show that great and efficient institutions of learning 
cannot be established and carried on without means proportionate to 
the greatness of the undertaking. Peter Cooper's Institute, and the 
Astor Library have each, alone, cost more than our University fimd 
amounts to. Dr. Nott has given to Union College more than our fund 
amounts to. These enlightened donors calculated the greatness and 
value of what they undertook, and they gave accordingly. The same 
pecuniary principles which we apply in creating manufactories, or 
building railways, apply equally to literary institutions. The result 
is governed by the outlay : and when we set out for a result, we can- 
not iQok for mirades to help us, but must make our outlay square up 
to our expectations. j . - 

What we say with respect to the expenses of the University beaxs 
with no less force upon the primary and intermediate schools cousid- 
ered as parts of the great system. If we would raise up teachers of 
proper /qmalifications, through whose instrumentality alone our pri- 
liuary scIiqqIs can be brought to perfection, our Normal and Union 
schools mi|$t be multiplied and endowed to an extent equal to the iK^ork 
tl^y hai^e ioperformw 

Each part of our system of education must cost much. The com- 
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biu^d oQStt of the whole cannot but be great This is the cme with all 
great J^blic work&i* Canals and Bailways are eonstmoted onlj at 
itumenae e^q^tense. A line of Steamboats requires a huge outlaT", Our 
Eduoatioaial System is <»ir greatest public work of all ; for, as we 
have shown, it makes that inner life of man in which lies all that makae 
his outer life, consisting, in part, of those great material improvements ; 
and. wherein lies M his capacity of receiving good and enjoyment from 
what composes his outer life. And yet our Educational System has 
cost us &r less than many other public works. For example, we have 
expended at least ten times as much upon Railroads aaupon our whole 
Educational System together. But whatever Railroads may cost, we 
sh^l not fail to construct them, for they form one ot the great founda- 
tions of our material prosperity, and give us returns which answer to 
the outlay. And this is just the principle which governs us in all in- 
vestments of capital : the investments are judicious where the returns 
are equal to the received value of the money. But monty itself only 
represents other values which we regard as the substantial values.r 
Money would be the most useless of all things, could we not build or 
buy houses ;. buy food and clothing ^ buy all the comfbrts, convenieur 
ces and enjoym^ts of life ; sustain education, religious instruction, 
and legislation ; maintain all the great interests of peace, and provide^ 
the sinews of war, by means of iU Money is of value only because it 
represents substantial values of various kinds, and may be exchanged 
for them. Thua it is perfectly plain, that we reach the same end 
whether we receive in return for our investments money simply, or 
that which we wish to buy with money. If I rent a fkrm It is the same 
to me whether I receive my rent in a portion of the natural produce or 
in money — ^whether I receive the wheat, vegetables, meat and fuel that 
I n^eed in my daily consumption, or the money to buy them with. 

This represents precisely the nature of investments in educational 
institutions. I may pay for the education of my children as I pay for 
any other substantial value ; or I may unite in a joint stock company, 
where the stock shall represent a school house, books and apparatus, 
and the wages of teachers and where I receive the interest of my stock 
directly in the education of my children. 

Of this nature are public school funds, in which every citizen, by the 
Con9titution, is made a stockholder, the number of his shares being 
ju3t as; the number of his children ; and where he receives education 
direct as the interest of his stock, instead of paying for education. If 
he re&ses to send his children to school, then of course he refiises his 
dividei^d upon the stock. And the reason why education is made acces^ 
gihie in : tthis way is obvious : Education as we have eeen relates to the 
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inner life of man, to his intelligence, his moral worth, his social elevation, 
his capacity for discharging his duties as a citizen, to all his well-being 
and happiness as a man ; and therefore the State by establishing an 
educational fund makes an investment for all its citizens ; and awards 
alike to all, to the poor, as well as to the rich, the greatest and most 
essential privilege of a human being. 

Where education is left to be bought by each individual, like any 
other commodity, as there are many who will have no money to buy 
it, or money to buy only a very small proportion of it, the result will 
be that many will be left in ignorance. Men may be stinted in houses 
and food and clothing, and yet be true men and valuable members of 
the State ; but just as men are left in ignorance, are they disqualified 
for the discharge of social and civic duties. Besides, as the inner life 
makes the outer life, and the cultivation of the inner life gives birth 
to those wants of a higher nature which excite to all industry and im- 
provement, so to afibrd education to all, is to supply the taste and 
intelligence which impel and guide men, by the arts of industry, to 
amass property, and to provide themselves with all that makes up the 
life of civilization in a state of political freedom and dignity. 

It is, therfore, the highest political wisdom as well as the highest 
humanity in any state, to provide for a public system of education, 
where education from the lowest to the highest grade shall be freely 
laid open to the whole people. 

In establishing such a system it is not for us to suffer ourselves to 
be impeded by the question, " what will it cost 1 " The work should 
be accomplished to the utmost of our ability, whatever it may cost. 
Be assured, all money invested in this way, will give returns of the 
largest and most solid value. 

This was the principle which guided the Pilgrim Fathers who landed 
on the rock of Plymouth. They landed in 1620. In 1636, they es- 
tablished Harvard College. In 1647, " it was ordered," to use their 
own laguage, " to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers, that every township, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint one to teach 
all the children to write and read ; and when any town shall increase 
to the number of one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar 
school ; the masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they 
may be fitted for the University." [Bancroft's History, Vol, I., pp. 
458-9.] 

Within twenty seven years after their landing, amid all their priva- 
tions, and hardships and sufferings, they established an entire system of 
public education, from the primary schpols upwards. And what has 
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been the result ? That little State of Massachusetts, with her stenLi 
soil and ungenial clime, is the grand center of our national intelligence, 
enterprise and wealth. There were bom our political institutions. 
There were fought the first battles of the Revolution. The echoes of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill live in the atmosphere of the whole Union. 
In the history of our Country no battle of liberty ever has, or ever 
will be fought, in which Massachusetts has not, and, we feel assured, 
will not, stand in the van. 

But Michigan in establishing such a system, has no hardships to 
encounter, no sacrifices to make. 

Our Primary schools are based upon the appropriation made by 
Congress of every thirty-sixth section in every township of public 
lands, or of other lands equivalent thereto, for the use of sdiools. 

It appears from the last Report of the Superintendent of Publicln- 
struction, that the proceeds of this fund are increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the increase of children. " For the school year ending the 
Saturday previous to the last Monday of September, 1855," the 
amount raised by rate bill for the support of teachers was not quite 
fifly-seven cents per scholar, of those in actual attendance ; and " the 
whole amount of money raised by tax upon the district schools of the 
State, for the support of schools was about one dollar and twenty-four 
cents for each child between the ages of four and eighteen years." 

For the establishment of the University, Congress, in like manner, 
appropriated seventy-two sections of public lands. Out of this fund 
the University has been wholly supported up to the present time, with 
the exception of the contribution of the citizens of Detroit for erect- 
ing an Observatory. 

For the establishment and support of the Normal School, twenty 
five sections of salt spring lands were appropriated by an act of the 
JLiegislature. 

The Agricultural School has been established by a special appro- 
priation. 

The development of our system of education up to the point at 
which it has arrived, has been accomplished with little expense, and 
without any sacrifice. The lands which make up our wealth have con- 
stituted the main resources. 

And now, just at this point when we are agitating the question, what 
shall be done for the complete development of this system, we find 
ourselves, by what may almost be called " a happy accident," in pos- 
session of another great fund of public lands. Congress passes " an 
act to enable the State of Arkansas to reclaim the ^ Swamp Lands,' 
within her limits ;" and for this purpose grants her all the swamp 



^^T|ri4^1ierBmit8. To tihis act a section is a^ded, ^'That tlie 
proyisipns of thip act be extended to, and their benefits conferred upon 
each of the other States of the Union u\ which suoh swamp and over- 
flow^ lands, ]i;nown and designated as aforesaid, may be situated,"2H 

Tins at once brings the State of Michigan into possession of about 
fix millions of acres. The character of the lands thus ^^ known and 
designated,^^ is found, upon examination, to be quite different firpm 
what the dc9ignatio9 indicates. They are lands in the aggregate of 
great value, and, I perceive are variously estimated to be worth from 
ten to twenty millions of dollars, 

What thus has cost us nothing — ^what has come to us unexpectedly, 
as a g[ift dropped down frpm heaven, ought, methinks, to be appropri- 
ated to w object wbich the Good God and his Good Angels, will approve 
d^ and smile upon. And what object can there be, which comes within 
the provision of the State, higher and holier than this, to educate 
hunvan souls in knowledge, wisdom and virtue, and thus to prepare 
i^en for the responsibilities of the citizens of our great Republic, for 
all the duties of private and social life, and for the utmost enjoyments 
of which they are capable ? 

If these lands be given to educational purposes, I shall rejoice over it, 
whatever the particular distribution may be. I profess to be second 
to none in ttie intensity of my desire to have our primary and inters 
mediate schools brought to the highest possible degree of perfection. 
It is a most important object in itself; and no less important in its 
"bearing upon the University. I feel also the strongest desire to see 
the University, so prosperously begun, made worthy of the name it 
bears, and the State to which it belongs. 

I. think I see clearly, and that I have proved to you that all these 
great interests are so interlinked that the prosperity of the one con- 
tributes to the prosperity of the whole, and that all require to be car- 
ried on together. I only ask of all others that they appreciate the 
University^as I appreciate the other grades of education , that they 
feel the same interest in it, that I feel in these. 

And I ^el a hearty and sincere interest in all educational institu- 
tions, distinct from our public institutions — I mean those of a private 
and denominational character. I am aware that these are, also, look- 
ing fbr aid from the State. Now, I ask, why may not all this be 
adjusted and harmonized ^ Private ii^stitutions surely might be merged 
into the State systejn. Nor do I see any difficulty with respect to the 
denominational institutions. AU that would be required would be to 
give up ^eir denominational titles and relations. Thej were estab- 
lished under these titles and relations, of necessity, perhaps. The 
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SiMkte l»d iiot yet fennaB^ «pplfefl itseV td 1lie f^^ 
mediate sdioo^fl. In mioxy of the States, particnlffir deanommiitioiis 
have taken ^be work of the intermediate and hi^r education inhaad, 
and have nobly developed it, when as yet there was no other power 
at woric. 

The sympathies of Religion, always naturally allied to Edueatl^m, 
were appealed to, in behalf of general education, while the en^r^^ of 
the State were dormant. 

Institutions were established by denominations, not for the purpose, 
!n general, of propagating their peculiar dogmas, but for the l^gher 
ends of education. Hence diere are v«vy few denominatieiifli institu- 
ticms, ao called, that are disposed to proless ikur den<HBlnationalism 
— ^to do do would be fttal to th^ profl^rity. 

Why then retain what is of no value, and what cannot be used 1 
Nay, tiiis very feature presents a constitutional difficulty, since the 
constitution ordains, '' No money shall be appropriated or drawn from 
the Treasury for the benefit of any reli^ous sect or society, theologi- 
cal or religious seminary, nor shall property belonging to the State be 
appropriated for any such purpose." [Art. IV., Sec. 40. 

It was on this ground that the Legislature of 1853 refused the ap- 
plication of the Roman Catholics for a portion of the school fund to 
be applied to their parish schools. If refused to tk^ lower grades of 
education, on this ground, it must be refused to all tlie ot^er grades. 
If granted to Protestant denominational collies, Roman Catholic 'e(4- 
leges cannot be refUsed. 

Now why may not these very respectable instittttions, which labor 
under this constitutional difficulty, remove it at ^ce, by mei^ing them- 
selves into the State system ; and lend us thdr aid and influence to 
work this system into the most perfect dbape, and to Inring it to the 
ripest and most Sclent condition. 

As the representative of the University you wOl pardon me for 
adverting to it once more. I have not advocated its claims exclusively. 
I have advocated it, only as a part of the i^stem of eduoataon long 
since adopted in this State. It is the importance of the development 
of iMs whole system that I have labored to set forth before you. I 
am only de»rous that you should view it in this relation. I wish its 
merits to be justly weighed ; and only according to its just merits, 
do I ask that it shall receive the attention of the State. But, on ihe 
other hand, I ask in the name of all ^t is enlightened, praiseworthy, 
just, honorable, and patriotic, that it may be shielded against reckless 
aspersion, and unfounded prejudice. 

Gentlemen of the H<Hierable Senate a&i House of Bepr«sen^»tiV6s, 
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and Citizens of the State of Michigan. Such as the University is, it 
is yours ; and it is at your disposal. It has been created by a gift of 
the General Government ; it has cost you nothing, and yet it is yours ; 
you cannot dispossess yourselves of it, if you would. It is on your 
hands — ^the University of the State of Michigan. Other States value 
and are proud of their chief institutions of learning : so is Massachu- 
setts, so is Connecticut, so is Rhode Island, so is Virginia, so is New 
York. 

All nations sustain and honor their Universities : so does Germany, 
so does France, so does Holland, so does England, so does even Russia. 

I must believe that Michigan will sustain and honor her University, 
if it be such as I have represented it to you. That I have given you a 
true account of it, my intelligence and my conscience beat me wit- 
ness. Go to the Regents, its constitutional guardians, and examine 
their Reports. Go to the Board of Visitors and examine theirs. CaD 
upon the hundreds of young men within our walls and let them speak. 
Go to the other States, and gather our fame from men of the highest 
intelligence and standing. Or rather go and examine lor yourselves, 
and you shall be my witness that I have concealed nothing, and exag- 
gerated nothing. We court examination and scrutiny. We desire 
nothing more than to be better known to you. 

I have been told that accusations are abroad. If I could embody 
them, I would answer them. But whatever I have heard is so vague, 
empty and puerile, that I hardly know how to speak to it. One of 
the most positive charges I have heard is, that the Uuniversity is an 
aristocratic institution. And this is a charge I hardly know how to 
answer, for I can affix no clear idea to the word, aristocratic, in this use. 
It cannot'refer to the splendor of our buildings, for these are inferior 
to some of the Union School buildings ; nor to our general expenses, 
for these are less than other institutions doing the same work ; nor to 
the habits and style of our Professors, for they are men living in an 
unostentatious way, on their salaries,, which do not exceed those of 
Professors generally, in institutions of the same grade ; nor to any- 
thing peculiar in the subjects on which they lecture, for they lecture 
only on Science and Literature according to the published programme, 
and have nothing to say about genealogies and heraldry. It cannot 
refer to the character of the young men, for none of them claim to be 
any thing more than American citizens, few of them have much pre- 
tensions to wealth, most of them are the sons of farmers, mechanics, 
and men of business, and many of them work their way through, by 
manual labor in workshops, or by. sawing wood, or tilling gardens, or 
by any thing they can lay their hand to. I honor these young mea 
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thus bravely working their way to knowledge. And they can testify, 
that I frequently encourage them, and bid them to work on, for work 
in itself is honorable, and most honorable when one works for so great 
an end as education. 

What is the meaning then of the word aristocratic as applied to the 
University 1 Is it because, at the University is taught languages, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, civil engineering, chemistry, history, 
moral and mental philosophy, composition, oratory and so on 1 Or 
that these are endeavored to be taught to the highest degree, and in 
the most perfect manner 1 If this be the meaning of the term as ap- 
plied to us ; then we accept the term, and are quite willing to bear all 
the reproach implied in it. If to gain knowledge, and become thor^ 
oughly educated, is to become aristocratic, then God grant that aris- 
tocrats be multiplied on all sides. It is quite evident that, in this 
sense, we are fast becoming an aristocratic people : for if much knowl- 
edge make a perfect aristocrat, then a little knowledge must have some 
tendency towards the same end; hence our primary schools give the 
elementary lessons in aristocracy: the intermediate schools give a 
powerful shove in the same direction : and the University gives the 
last finish. The only effectual way of checking this degeneracy is to 
tear down our school houses and churches, burn up our books, destroy 
all printing presses, and return to the ignorance and dignity of the 
savage of the wilderness. ^ 

But I will not occupy your tiine with any thing so trifling. Let me 
rather allude to the momentous results which are suspended upon your 
decisions with respect to our educational system. 

There are certain epochs in legislation, and in the action of all delib- 
erative bodies, where history begins a new progress ; and to which 
after generations look back with undying enthusiasm. 

That was such an epoch when the Barons of England extorted the 
Magna Charta from the intimidated monarch. That was such an epoch 
when Luther stood unmoved before the Diet of Worms. That was 
such an epoch when the Parliament of England refused the exactions of 
Charles I. That was such an epoch when the American Congress 
signed the Declaration of Independence, And may I not add, that in 
the history of. our State, that will be such an epoch,' when the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan made sure the foundations of the educational system, 
which gave to the whole people the right and opportunity of education 
from the common school upwards to the University. 

Who can tell what a mighty population in other countries will 
crowd upon the shores of the mighty lakes which surround us ; ai^d 
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bi^ld stately (AUfi^^ md apNw4 aul broad AM» of the ridMii oultitar 
tion from laJke to lake ! 

In comparison witb tbat mjghtj population we a^e a little bandful 
of people. We may easily be foi^otten in the splesidors of a riper 
age ; and our legislation may occupy scarcely a page of history which 
they shall compile — of the first half century of this State or Empire — 
whatever it shall be. 

But, if in this first half century be lai j t^e foun^tions of institu- 
tions that cannot die ; and if they can trace to our day the origin of 
their cultivation, their refinement, their happiness and their greatness ; 
then they will write immortal histories of us ^ they will pour out their 
gratitude upon our memories;, they will call us their fathers ; the^ 
will fill poems and orations with the inspirations of our names ; and 
proud will those be who can claim that our bipod is flowing in their 
veins. 

A LegUlative Assembly meets here for forty days, and then dis- 
perses« The same individuals may never be collected here agwn. 
But these forty days may do a work, the glory of which sjiall not &jd 
in forty centuries. 
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